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A TYPE RURAL HIGH SCHOOL 




MOUNT VKKNON TNIOX IIICII SCIIOOI., SKAO.IT COUN'TA', WASH. 


JNTRODITTION. 

This loaHot presents tlie essential details of the or^nization of 
the district, transjmrtation of jHipils, hiiildinp; and e(piipnient, or- 
{raiiization of the school, student l>ody, administration, tei^hin" 
stall, curricula, and vocational courses of study in a typical rural 
union hi;ih school of the State of AVashinpton. 

It iii felt that such a presentation of the. details relative to a j)ar- 
ticnlar school, \vhich is worthy of emulation in many respects, will 
have hiph value for those enjia^d in rifral secondary education. 

The school is not presented as a perfect model. It does, however, 
otfei’ a conci'ete illustiUtion of the way in which prohlems of this 
type of school have been met. It is felt that many desirable fea- 
tures pf secondary education are here presented in their concrete 
woikinpr out. 

The term rural high school is here used to designate a high school 
eni-olling .50 per cent or more of its total from farna^ homes. Where 
more than .50 jier cent of the pu|)ils enrolled are from farm homes, 
it is safe to say that all the major problems of ruial secondary e<hi- 
lation are to he found. 

Classification of .schools ns rural or nonrural, according to whether 
TiO per cent of tiic enrollment is from farm homes, is arhitniry, hut 
it is much more significant than hx-ation of the school in places of 
a fixed iM^pulution factor. The high .school at Mount Vernon en- 
rolls 242 pupils from farm homes and 170 pupils from other than 
farm homes. Accordingly, i^ is* presented as a type of rural high 
school though located in a little city of 4,000 population. 

I’nion high .schools in the State of Wa.shington have their legal 
corporate existence under the provisions of a law which was passed 
many yeais ago and reads as follows:, 

Wlioncver tlie residents of two or more ndjucant or contiguous school dis- 
tricts In the same county inny wish to unite for the purpose of estnhiishiiig 
H union high scho(»1, the clerks of the dl.sl riels, hy order of the bourds of 
tlirts-fors. kIihII, uimiii a written or prhilHl |>etlltun of five or more heads of 
fuinllle.s of their resiHH'tive districts, eucli submit in writing u statement of 
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tin* iin>iMis«’<l union of .such tlislricls, inucilicr willi the tjnestiou of the iuhlsa- » 
bility of the fonimiiou nf such union schonl ilisirict, to the county super. u- 
temlent of schools, who shall within In days report in writin;; to Hie said 
clerks Ids n|ipro\-;il or disapproval. Ids action to he based upon an Investittii- 
tion made I>y liiin U> detenuine whether or not either school district so applying 
tdre.idy tniiintaiiis or is capable itself of in.ilntaiidu}; u hii.'h school wiili- 
<nit uidtinjt with another disHdtd. or with other districts, or whether or imt 
the educational and other conditioiR til' iTie districts ilesiritift to so unite arp 
such as to insure the maintenance of a hit'll school in fact according: to the 
jirovlsions of this article. 

THE DISTRICT. 


Union Iligli School District No. 1 i.s composed of If sep:iratc.dis. 
tricts. The nnion was fir-st formed in 1S90, when Diverside DistricI 
No. o8 united with INIount Vernoit District No. 10. In tlte spriii*; of 
1014 Ridgeway District No. 20, Meadow District No. o, and Lower 
Cedardale'Disf rict No. 30, joined the union. During the spring ami 
summer of 1020 the camftaign was renewed to comidete the huge 
high-school unit, and a concerted action was made hy the citizen-: 
of the entire community, resulting in the addition of the following 
districts: Avon District No. 10, Harmony District No. 20, Sloigil 
District No. 7, Re.wille District No. 11, Fir District No, IG, Conway 
District No. 24, Milltown District No. 00. Midway ‘District No. 80. 
and Frcdonia District No. 30. Cedardale District No. 83 consoli- 
dated with Mount Vernon District No. 10, wliich now forms Dis- 
trict No. 30i)<^ 

Union High School District No. 1 is composed of 14 districts as 
stated above. Mount Vernon, a city of about 4,000, is the cominu- 
'uTty cent^'r of this entire district. The district is located in one of 
the richest agricultural sections of the United States. The principal 
industry in the community is general farming, consisting of dairy- 
ing, raising hay, oats, cahhage seed, beet seed, spinach seed, turnip 
seed, together w-ith large* herry ami poultry farms. The eity of 
Mount Vernon is ahoiit 70 miles noi1h of Seattle on the Great North- 
ern Railway and also located on the Skagit River, the hirge.st stream 
that flows into tlee Puget Sound. The. land is very fertile and yields 
from no to 125 bushels of oats to the aero and averages 4 tons of 
hay to the acre. It is consid^*d one of the best .seed-growing locali- 
ties in the United States, and there is no limit to the diversified 
farming possibilities of this particular community. 

During July, 1920, the present site of 12J acres was purchased for 
$16,200 by vote of the people. Tlie as.ses.sed valuation of the district 
is over $5,000,000, and it is one of the largest and richest districts 
in the Northwest. 
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Tilt’ students wjio live in the ninil districts ifre transported to the 
city \vltcre thodii«rh school is locMtctl in re^ruhir trucks. The trans- 
poi'lation is. paid out of the cunciiL funds <»f the district. At the 
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present time there are seven trucks openiting out of the city into 
the different rural districts. Some of the trucks take pupils from 
two or more districts. A total of about 225 pupils ani carried on 
these trucks to tlie school. The. distance that the trucks traverse 
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each <lay varies friMii !• to Ht rtiilt's uj) to !>•> iiiili‘s jK'r roiiiul trip, 
ami each tnicU can ii'S from -io to 40 stiulrnts. In soiiu* cusps these 
trucks also carry tlic scvcntli aiul p-ade ])upils to the city 

schools, whpip they take ui) the work in these jrrades instead (d‘ hav- 
ing additional teachers in the rural schools. Nearly all of the loads 
are jiaved. and only at the extreme terminals of the various routes 
is it necessary for trucks to ^'o oil the pavcil roads. It takes about 
r>0 minutes for the truck that has the longest route to come from the 
(‘ml of the route to the hi^h seduad. On some ot the routes from 
to minutesoidy ai (‘ rei|uired. 4 he lians])ortatiofi costs the district 
tsth.^OO |)cr year. 'I’he transportation is contract(‘d for i>ach year, 
ami the directors and superintendent maki* rules and re<rulaiioiis 
<rov(‘rnin^ the trmdv.s and e»|uipment to accommodatt* tht‘ students in 
a comfortahle manner. 4’he district keeps all of lht‘ trucks widl in- 
sured to cover any aceid(‘nt that miohl occur while operat ing fur the 
distri(’t. 'I'he dilfereni routes vary in cost from to per 

month. ('I’he forefroine; map shows-the transjiorlation routes.) 

The tiaicks ojauate as follu\\>: 

h'hh/i iraii-fhn'iiHnn/ rout ,. — Trmdc .starts at ^flK)olhous<' at (1) 
ami ^oes hpek to S(di<adhous(‘ at tlu'U hack to Miaiut \ ernon. 
There are jmpils on this rouf(‘, and ^ie^appro.\imat(* distance, 
traveled (round trip) is 17 miles. 

Ai'on route . — Starts at (3), goe.s (o (4), then to Mount Vernon 
Hijrli ScluK)l. d’liere are approximately 4<> stmh*nts, and the distance 
traveled is 12 miles. 

Riretxulr rout,. — Starts at (b), jrcMS to (<»). hack to (7), then to 
hi^h scliool. Niimher of slndeuts. a|)pro.Niniat(‘ly 42. •l)istance 
traveled. Id mil(*s. 

lic.vriUv-Shuojit ro„t > , — Slartsat (H),fr(»eslo (9), to (10), to (11), 
and then to hij^h scluad. Approximately IS pupils. Distance. 112 
mile.s. 

Conirn>/-Fir ,uuh . — Starts at (12), "oes to (h*), and then to 
hiph scluxd at Moiml Vernon. ApproBimal(dy 40 juipils. Distance, 
IS milt'.s. 

MUItoini route . — Starts at (14). then to (lb), then lo (16), and 
direct north lo Mount t-V^unon Ili^ih Schoed. Approximately 29 j 
pupils. Distanee, 24 miles. 

M eodoa'-C, iluiilnh' rout,. — Starts at (17), then lo (IS), then to 
(19),/ind •then hack to Mount Vei’non. Approximately dO ]nipils. 
Distance, 16 miles. 

BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT. 

» In October, 1920, the taximyers ovei wheUninply voted l»onds for 

$2‘2.b,000 for lu^di school huildinfr^ and (‘(|uipment. The sum of 
$220,000 was expended for bitiklinps, architect’s fees, sewei'S, clearing 
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of prniinds, and some, built-in lixtiues. The balance of the $225,000 
is bein.ir expended in equipnauit as voted. 

MAIN BUILDINC. 

Tlie main buildiiifx is desifrued on tbo ColIt><iiate-(iotlue plan of 
iirchiterture. It is constnief^d of tapestry brick and trimmed with 
m'ani-tinted terra, cotta. Tlic conidors and stairways are of fire- ' 
proof construction throuphout and aiv finished in terrazzo. The 
lioiler room, \Ybich is placed in a sej^arate annex, is separated from 
the main buildinp by an open area and metal-covered doors, thus 
removinp all fire and exjilosive hazards. Stairways are placed at 
opposite ends of the buildinp. There are 22 recitation rooms and 
liihoraloiies, a larpe study hall, and library. The offices are located 



MAIN BUILDING. 


on the second floor, and consist of a pcneral office and two smaller 
offices for the superintendent and principal. The principal’s office 
has a fireproof vault for the school records. The lunch room will 
fasily accommodate 250 students and is located under the auditorium. 

Thc'pymnasium is considered one of the best in the State. It is 
of brick and cast -stone construction and has a net playing sptfce of 
50 by fiO feet. Tlie balcony embodies a netv feature in construction 
ond is made on the stadium plan. It will seat 700 or more pereons. 
The bleachers are ver}' steep, and all the spectators can see every 
play in any contest. It has dressing rooms and complete shower 
baths for both boys and girls, akso for visiting teams. A complete 
steel locker system has been installed, providing individual lockers 
for each pupil. 

The auditorium has a seating capacity of 800 and is furnished 
with opera chairs. It has a balcony, and the rear portion of the 

8171M'’— 24 2 
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lovior floor slopes toward tlu^^tage. The room is beautifully deco- 
rated in Fmu’li j;ray, ivory, aiul croaiu tones. The stage is (11 feci 
in width and 17 feet deep behind the drop curtain. The ])rosceniuni 
opening is 20 feet wi«le and IS feet high, "^nie sfage is fully pro 
vided with footlights and bolder lightf;, which are* control led from, 
tlie stage. The electrical fixtures consist of 20 large chain jicndantj 
with (xothic etched globes. A fully equipped picture booth luis been 

’constructed in the balconv. 

• * 

Adequate provision has been made for all the academic depart 
iiients, and special provision has been made for such de{)artmentj 
as domestic science and art, chemistry, botany, physics, comiuorciiil 
subjects, agriculture, and manual arts. 

Steel lockers are placed in the corridors for the students. 

The building features a new departure in heating and veutilatioii 
Each room has a Moline imivent, which consists of a small metal 
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cabinet inside of which is placed a direct-curj’ent motor. The 
motor is attached to two small fans which draw cold, fitsh air 
from the^outside and force it over a radiator in the cabinet and 
then into the room. Tliis little plant is'prncticiflly noiseless and 
gives positive ventilation and heat to all parts o/ the building, r« 
gardless of winds and other comfltions that have always been » 
problem in all other systems of heating and ventilation. T'lie boiler 
iX)om has two large United States boilers. 

The most modern and best plumbing fixtures have lieen used 
throughout the building. Toilet facilities and fire protections are 
provided for on each floor. ! 

T'he electrical work is all in keeping with the dignity of thej 
building. This can best be appreciated at night when the fixture! 
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.how In llio boiit iidvantii^c, partinilarly in iho corridors and aiidi- 
torimii. 

A laif^e Howard inaslor and program clock is j)laccd in the olKco; 
•This dork controls an<l rofjnlatcs the 2G seeoiidary clocks found in 
all tlic dilTcrcnt classn>onis and ^fyinnasiuin. The clock rinj^s all 
the hells and huzzers for the daily class programs. 'I'he entire 
dock and siornal system is operated electrically throufili sinall elec- 
iric motors and inajrnets that are run by batteries located in the 
engine room. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL. ' 

The school ollei-s four years of work. d'he. scluMd day is divided 
into live periods of TO minutes each. Laboratory periods are 70 
iiiiniiies in leng;lh. 'reachers are coinmoidy assij;ned live teacbiiifj 
jieriods daily. Vocational teachers are an exception, teaching; four 



SCHOOL ORCHESTRA. 

|ieriods usually. Student orjranizalinns iiAliide'a 'Porch Society 
affiliated ^\’ith the Natiimal Honor Society, debating; club, orclu'stra, 
dec club, athletic association, Loy Scouts, and Camp Fire (JiiTs. 

A cafeteria is operated Sn connection with the sc-luml where, the 
students who wish may take their n<x)nday lunch. From 150 to 
i50 eat lunch there daily. All pupils are piven the privilege of’ 
Itringing. their own lunches and e^ing in the cafeteria. The 
cafeteria serves lunches at cost. The^verage lunch costs about 15 
to IT cents per. day. The home-economics teacher is the manager 
»nd supervisor of tWe. ciffeteria. Two women aiT ehiplo>ed to do 
llie cooking and most of tlve work, while some, st udents are per- 
mitted to work behind the countei's tliiring the lunch perioiS\and 
citlier earn njoney or pay for t^eir lunches through the* time that 
imt in. ^ \ 

Regular trained instructor's are employed by the district to early 
on the work of physical education in the high school. A woman 
t«acher takes care of all of the girls. She, together with a phy- 
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siciilii. examines tluMii thoroughly -ami suggosls .tivatiiient when 
needed. The teaelier then conducts coiTe<’tive gyinnasinin \T6rk 
The sifine tyjX' of work i.s carried on with tlic hoys. 'Phe head? 
of these departments also have ciiaiiro of all the various l)ranchesd 
athletics connected with their respective departments. 

Mental te.sts and measurements have U'cn recently ust‘d in tlif 
school, and some progress has been made toward grouping pupil- 
of apjiroximately eipial ability togi'ther in classi's. Such work a? 
has been done promist's much when it has hecome so organized ani 
<leveloped that full benefits may be derived. 

'I’he community ha.s emphived’ a registered nurse who examine- 
and looks after the high-school sludei'its and also all of the pupil- 
in the grammar .schools. 

Kdiicational 'I'lirift .‘^■'ex' ice work has hei*u introduced in the hip] 
school this year. The students are urged and encouraged to 
inaugurate savings accounts: to ileposit small amounts in the hank 
each week according to the jilau of the Educational Thrift Senict 
'Phe high .s(diool this year was 100 per cent, each student havin: 
an account in the hank. 

CO.STS OF EDUC.ATION. 

The cost ojierating the school is about $70,000 per year. Tlip 
l>er pupil cost last year was $13G. Thirty dollai-s per pupil is con 
trihuted by the State under the school law. The h)cal district supplio- 
the.^ balance. Tlie vi»+nation of the district last year was $5,l*Jt).00t' 
The tax rate for the scluxd was H mills. 

THE STUDENT BODY. 

► 

During the jiast 11 yeais the .school has increased over 360 per 
cent. At present the total enrollment is 402. Of this total. 412 aiv 
distrihuted according to sex. grade, and age and according to resi 
deuce at farm homes or non farm hoiue.s in tables which follow: 

1 . — Disirifuftinn nf jiNpiJs frnn\ Innu homes nuftnliiuf tit scs, grodf 

and nt!C. 

Apr 


Vp to \2 
l2toU. 
ntou. 
l4Xol5. 
15to Ift- 
1ft to 17. 
17lol». 
l8tol9. 
10to20. 
Over 20. 


» 


1 Ninth gratlr. 

1 

Tenth ^rade. 

Klevrnth gmdn. 

Twelfth pratlr. | 

1 

ToUl 

j Boys. [ iJirl.s. 

Boys 

Girls. 

Boys. 

OirLs. 

1 

Boys. 

(lirls. 

k 

1 1 

i 1 

1 



r 



1 




4 1 13 

1 

1 2 

1 



B 

18 20 


1 4 


\ 1 

1 f 

12 1 n * 

M 

i 22 


2 
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1 2 

4 1 8 

11 


ft 
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4 

, 

G 

! 2 

1 
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8 

n 

9 

' J 
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1 

1 2 

3 

1 

5 

3 

B 



1 



2 

ft 

t 

' ! • 

1 


2 

\ 

40 1 .V, 

1 ^ 

1 " 

Ift 

20 

1 14 

1 


1 « 

1 1 

1 

1 



1 
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Tabt.k - — I) hHtribution of pupiln fnon tfoninnu homeM avvordhu) fo nex, (inidr, 

and a(H\ 


Ninth pnuir. ‘ Tenth pradi*. ^Klcvmlh ptadc 


Twi'Kth grade, ' 


rptoi2. 
:Zioi3 
l3toM 
M to T' . 
1) to lit 
1610 17 
;7toi^ 
IMOl^ 
l9lo2ii 
I'Tpr 3» 



• hoV' 

Blivs. tiirls. Bfiv** 

^ ! 


r 

. ! 

1 i 

1 


h 1 

' n 

M 

1- 4 0 

X s 11 


T..t.d, 


t : . . 


2S 


:ti 


1 

..y 

21 : 




\ 

^1 

2 * 

jL'* 

I' r 


Total. 


A 

m 

44 

27 

\:\ 

6 

A 


170 


Tari.k»7i. — Prrccutft fjffi of hiffft-srhofd (/rrf7r/v//rd. of nfinunl r/r/r. <o' 

retnrdcd. for \foiinf Yrrimn tnul fur nirnl hwh srhnofs nf fhr i'fiitrd 


1 

( 

i 

1 





tirades and jverrentagp.' 


I 


I 

1 

• * 


Nino. 

1 

1 

Ten^ 



E'.leven 

Twelve 



1 

H oini's. 

S3- 

1 alcHi. 

Re- 

tard- 

ed. 

Ae- 

celer- 

aliHl. 

Nor- 

mal. 

Re- 

tard- 

ed. 

£ 
C 75 

Nor- 1 1 

'lard-lcelrr- 

,ated. 

1 1 

Nor- 

mal. 

Rp- 

lunl- 

(Hl. 

1 

tr 

03 lA 
^ C 

i2 


, 1 

« ‘ cfi 

i 1 *0 

t 

c 

4 

on * n 

C 1 H 

tn 

>> 

o 

iR ' ^ 

*U 1 ^ 

JJ2 ‘ ^ « 

c !z ' 

c .i: 

C 

4 


o 

o cS 


fS rJ 

®!l 

c |u 

C 

- 

« jc 

CQ 

'3 ,iS 

a fi jc 1 

|ffi C 

laa 

5 

Mount Vrmon farm , 

' 1 

1 1 • 


• 
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1 

1 

• 1 i 

i 1 



home 

Imipd States farm 


1 '^1 

.-16 

40 40 

19 It 

1 

:m\ .VI 

.Ml 

1 

1 ’"‘l 

1 i“i 

..T 

4.V r.2 

4:» 2H .14 

1 1 

1 ‘‘ 1 ^^ 

.w 

.10 

home ^ 

Motint \“rmoii non* 

' '.'ll 

j 

■jn 21 

1 

' .TO 

1 1 

Vi 47 

1 

•2R > 
1 

% ^ 

j 

'.I 

.| 

■ 

1 l" 

T7 

1 

> Jti 

1 ! 

4r^ 31 11 

1 

29 29 

1 

40 

41 

fann hr me 

Iniit'd Stales non* 

1 it' 

’'it' 

1 1 

•A' Vi 
■ 1 

|"i 

:ui 

:ii 21 
1 

.Ml rv. 

l^ 

1 

' o' 
1 ! 

1 

IT 

„ ,V2 

4l 17 XA 

1 

2:i 41 


29 

1 

fanu home 

l.-i 2:1 

i 1 1 

1 '1 

TiO 

IT|l. 



40 

1 1 


•>7' 
‘ 1 

;t2 

1 i 

4T 211 iM 

! 

2s ,17 
1 

.V2 

' 42 

1 


* Data from sampling of rural high .^'htxils of tito I rnioil States from a sfndv in pro^nss in the Durpun 
w Fdiirat ion. 


Tlu* hoys (Mirollctl constitute 43 per cent nf tlip totnl onrollnu'ut. 
:is coiiijjared witli 44 j>or cent fontho United States as a wliole and 
14 j)er cent for a sampling of rund sl'IiooIs of . the United 

I'tates. including schools from all States.* The boys constitute 44 
per cent of the ninth grade as coin pared witl\ 47 per cent for the 
Sampling of rural high schools. The boys constitute Ih) |X'r cent 
fif the twelfth gimde as compared with 41 |H>r cent for the sampling 
of rural high .schools of the United States. For rural high st'hools 
of the Unitecl States as a wliole the jiercehta^. of Ixiys in the total 
of pupils enrolled decreased G per cent from grades 0 to 12, incln- 
ave, and for Mount Vernon, I) jior cent. It seems that the school 
B fairly typical of the country as a whole as regards the ratio of 
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boys to girls and tlie tleoreasing ratio of boys to girls thro\igh the 
high-school yeai-s. 

The number of boys enrolled in the twelfth grade is 4.‘> per cent 
of those enrolled in the ninth, as compiu-ed with Ih") per cent for 
rural high schools as a whole. 

The number of girls enrolled in the twelfth grade is 5.4 ix'r cent 
of those enrolled in the ninth, as compared with 45 p>er cent for the 
. riirul .high schools of the country as a whole. 

It seems evident that the relative appeal to boys and girls as sex 
groups is about the normal for the country as a whole, but that 
Mount Vernon holds approximately 10 per cent moredn each group 
through the high school than does the country as a whole. 

For farm Imys those enrolled in the twelfth grade ai*e 35 per cent 
of those enrolled^ in grade nine and for fai'in girls the corres|M)iiding 
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percentage is 54. For boys and girls from non farm hoim*s the 
corresponding percentages are fiO and 54, resy>ectively. 

Farm boys do not continue in high school in as high j>ercentapes 
as farm girls or boys or girls from nonfarm homes. Farm girls, 
however, continue in the same percentages as nonfarm girls. Hoys 
who do not live on farms continue in higher jTercentages than any of 
the other groups. 

Numerous factors may explain these conditions, but such evi- 
dence as is available seems to indicate that the economic api^eal is 
largely responsible for farm boys dropping out of school. Tlw 
prosperity of this community probably explains the higher per- 
centage of corresponding groups continuing, in high school from 
year to year. It is possible, however, that a comprehensive high- 
school program, with well -developed vocational courses,' is a factor 
in the situatioiL The table showing comparative percentages, which 
are accelerated, normal, or retarded, for Mount Vernon and rural 
high schools of the United States as a whole indicate, from the 
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higher ^)ercentagt»s which are of normal age for the jiTade, that 
pupils ape both better graded than the average and that the work 
offered by the high school is more ne4irly pitched, on the level of 
average pupil ability than is usual. To what e.xtent this is due to 
siientilic placement or to greater uniformity in the elementary 
training of pupils than is common in rural districts is problematic. 
Both factors probably contribute to the condition. 

When we compare progress of l>oys and girls of farm groups with 
iionfiirm groups, it is eviilent that girls make Itetter progress through 
the high school than boys, and the jtupils enrolled from farinjiomes 
make better progre.ss in high school than do pupils enrtdled from non- 
farm homes. 'I'his is shown by the following facts: 

1. Moys enter retarded as compared with girls, and the relative 
percentage of retardation is materially increased by the time the 
>enior year is reached. 

± Farm boys enter I'etarded as compared with nonfarm boys. 
They linish the Ji'gh school accelerated us compared with in)nfann 
l»oys. 

These striking ditferences in rate of progress are interesting from 
>everal angles. Are girls more intelligent f Is tiie high school 
better adapted to girls than Ixns? Do girls have a better attitude 
toward school work than boys^ The same (pieStions are suggested 
for pupils enrolled from farm homes as compared wdlh those enrolled 
from nonfarm homes, 

Tliere is nothing to indicate that tl»e curricula are hotter adapted 
to girls than hoys. In fact, we have no means of determining whether 
'uch is the case. We may, therefore, eliminate the second item as a 
factor in progress. We do have, however, intelligence data, which 
are derived from the Otis group intelligence scale, advanced ex- 
amination, presented in tables below. Normal intelligence is rep- 
rpjsenled by an index of brightness (T. Tk) of lt)0. 

Tshi.k 4. — nf /. hct, \fou)it \’rrntni rnion Hiffh Strhool 

pupiis. 
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115 
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1 14 
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The entire proiip averapos in intelligence. The median for 
boys of lOG and f6r girls of 115 shows that the girls on the whole 
are slightly superior to the boys as measured by the Otis group intel 
ligenCe scale. So far as ability is concerned we might expect a verv 
slight acceleration of girl< as cnmj>aied with boys. 


Tvur.f: — Disf rilnif itm u{ farm ami nrniiarm ftmnfis. Mount Vrrfion f’mon 

Utah SrImnI, 
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The median I. 11. for pupils enrolled from farm homes is ll)i. 
The median for pupils enrolled from nonfarm lumics is 117. The 
pupils enrolled from nonfarin homes excel the pupils enrolled from 
farm homes slightly more in ability to score on the Otis test than 
girls excel boys. Since girls make better i)rogress than boys ami 
farm pupils make better j)rogress than nonfarm pupils, the evidence 
on intelligence indicates that it is not the factor determining dilfei- 
eilces in rate of progi*ess. 

A further factor inHuenciivg rate pf progress could exist in the 
relative degi’ee of select i<»n existing for each group under considera- 
tion. It is evident from Tables 1 and *J that a higher degree of selec 
tion operates for fann boys as compared with nonfarm boys. The 
percentage of farm boys continuing is materially less. Farm girk 
Isowever, continue in the same |)ercentages as nonfarm girls, and the 
superior rate of progress is still evident. We may, therefore, rule 
out selection ns the factor determining differences in progress. 

There remains attitude toward school work. Apparently wo must 
recognize that the hoys and girls from farm homes have better habits 
of application to the serious tasks of the school than tlie gn)ui) not 
reared on farms. This is ih ket'ping with a rather general opinion 
that farm-bred pupils are apt to be among the best pijpils of a school 
from the standpoint of a])p1ication and achievement. 
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STUDENT CHOICE OF OCCUPATIONS. 

Tfie school hiis inadp some effort to jfivo pupils fruidance in occu- 
pations through conferences with the principal and teacher advisers, 
occupational talks and observation trips in connection with voca- 
tional courses in agriculture, home making, shop work, and commer- 
cial courses. Tlie distribution of pupils according to occupational 
choice in the table that follows indicates that this work has in- 
fluenced pupils to some extent in their choice of occupations. 


Tmii.k 0. — Di»trihuiinn of jiupilx hn nroiir. scj. and rhoivr of wnipnHov. 


1 

Ninth gratlo. 

Tmlh gra«le. 
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The influence of the father's occupation sluuvs in fanning, A 
substantial jxucentage of boys from farm homes expect to farm. 
Very few who do not live on fanns contemplate fanning. Girls ex- 
j)ect to go into professional or stenographic, work, with a decided 
preference for professional life.. A considerable peroentage of boys 
look toward mechanical occupations, Jind miscellaneous occupa- 
tions claim a substantial number. Tlie distribution is much l>etter 
than is found in the typical academic type of rural high school. 

The student body of the high school has always been known for 
school spirit and enthusiasm. For the past 10 years the students, 
dirough pile’s and entertainments, have saved over $*2,000 for the 
equipment of the building. Tlie students paid $1,000 for steel lockers 
in (1 e gymnasium. Other g}'mnasium etpiipiuent has also l>een pur;, 
cha.sed. Tlie stage scenery and a large velour curtain comes from 
the student funds. The new Steinway piano is almost paid for. and 
this also comes from student funds. Tlie students have always* felt 
highly indelHedrto the citizens of this community and are endeavor- 
ing to* show their approciation of this fact, in a nieiismv, by sys- 
tematic saving and thrifty so that it is possible for them to procure 
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this equipment which will make the school better and luore attrac- 
tive. The spirit of the student body shows a coimnendahle apprecia- 
tion and attitude toward the taxpayei-s of this ooumninity. 


The principal teaches two ])eri<Kls daily and supervises instruction 
thi'ee periods daily. He is provided with an ollice secretary for 
two houi’s daily, llie principal advises witli the siiperintendent in 
the selection of teachers and assifH>s teachei’S.to work in cooperation 
with the supei'intendent. The principal holds meetings of the 
faculty twice each month in an effort to imlTf'ove instruction. In 
addition, individual conferences are held as needed. During the |)iust 
year a special study of tests and measures was made. 


Theie is a total of 19 teachers, including the principal, of whom 9 
are men and 10 are women. All teachers are graduates of standard 
colleges. The assignment of work, teaching load, duties other than 
classroom teaching, and con-elation of work assigned w’ith tnuning 
of teachers are .shown in the table foHowing. 



BOYS CLASS IN THE GYMNASIUM. 
Note the Stadium Plan of Seating. 


THE PRINCIPAL. 


THE TEACHING STAFF. 
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Statiatics of ienrUliuj staff of Mount 




Virnofrl nton IfiffJi »Sfr//oo/. 




Niun- 

T»‘a< In T 

Subject. 

Iht of 
s«cl ions. 
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fEconomioi. . 
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2 < 

fModeni iiLstnrv 
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1 
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H • 
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lEupli-sh history . .. 

1 

1 

- 9 
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((’hemistry 

2 

10 

jGoometry 
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Irhysics.* 
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(General .scientT 
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(Home economics 

l.\dvanced algebra. . 
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13 u 

(Home economics 

(General science 
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1 

14 1 

Agriculture 
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i *> : 

Manual training 1 
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1 •» 


(Bfxikkrepmg | 

1 • •) 

111 

Shorthand 

Business arithmel ic . 
Typewriting 

1 2 
1 


17 1 (ijri.s^ p\TTina tics . 
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1 1 
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:> 

I'.i j 

(Rand.- 

<nrcheslru 

[Glee club , .. 

‘ 1 

1 

« 2 
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Dulles other than 
leaehini;. 
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\W) 

I :rf‘» 
im 

102 

in 

I i ‘i 
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112 
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Duties of prinri a’ . . 

Coaches, drama tirv- 

• Boys* athletics, assist- 
ant coach: sophomore 
class adviser. 

I.ihrarian 

( Girls’ sm orvisor: fre li- 
man class adviser. 
Faculty ad^i er of a i- 
miarpiihlicatimi. 


{ (‘oaches, girls’ athlrtiis. 
Jnni(»r rla‘s advisor. 




rs 

IM 

140 

I’l 7 
2 - 7 » 


( Sophomore and fresh- 
man midyear student 
ad'iser. 

I Mana'^cr of cah tena, 

iphomoro class ad- 
viser. 

rro;ect work in api- 
ciltiire. 

Freshman cla s adviser, , 


Study hall, 2^ da\*s 

Study ha J, da>'s per 
wwk. 


Subjects in whicli 
teacher spcciali.'cd* 
major suhji'Cis In nor- 
mal scli(X)l or college. 


History. 

Knplish. 

Do. 

Do. 

anprape. 

jl^o. 

Mathrmatics, 

History. 

Mathematics, 

Forcipn trade. 

Science. 

Home economics. 

|do. 

Science. 

Manua! art . 

Commerc al ; uhjccts. 

I’hv i; uled catirn. 
Ihi! 

Music, 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AND BOAJID OF EDUCATION. 


Tho scIkxiI (lisfict employs a superintendent, who eanies on the 
supervision of ilu teacliers and the entire school plant in general. 
It is his duly to m-omiuend the courses that ai-e to l>e pursued, the 
teacliers that are to he employed, and everytliinif that pertains to the 
iidmini.stration of the plant. The scluxil hoai“d of 14 members is 
orpin ized into four committees, consisting of committees on edu- 
cation, hiiildings and grounds. tnins]>oi-tation. and linnnce. Each 
committee works out its particular pnihleius in collaboration -with 
the superintendent, and then makes its i-ecoinniendations to the hoanl. 
Tlie sujieriiitendeiit is ludd irsponsible not only for pie teacliers and 
llie siii>er\'isioii <if the work, hut to a certain extent for the finances, 
hi fact, he is supposed to enter and take the lending paid in every 
jiliase of the work. The proper administration of tho school budget 
involves an expenditTirjj of nearly $70,0(K) jier year, which takes a 
considerable amount of tlio superintendent’s time. Tlic superintend- 
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ent is griven a secretary, who carries on all the secretarial work in the 
ufhcc luul helps the principal in the details of the principal’s office. 
The superintendent also has charjre of tlie prainniar schools in the city 
in which there aiv 'al>out 800 pupils and 24 teachei'S. 

PROGRAM OF STUDIES AND CURRICULA. 

The school offers a comprehensive program of studies designed 
to meet not only college entrance re(piireinents luit to provide ))i:icti- 
cal training in selected vocations which will meet the need of thos<* 
going directly into occupations. 

Tahlk H.--Prnr^am of atudirs and rurrlmla offered in Vuion IJigh School 

Mount Vtrnott^ Wash., 


* lnun‘ 

rollepc propamtory coursps. 

( icnerai. 
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rommercial. 
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Scientlfir. 
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1 

f 
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9 « 

Enirltsh. 

AUebra. 

Gcnurnl sricnoe. 
Ancient liislory. 
Miiniial t mining. 
Domestic .science. 
Agriculture. 

M osic. 

Algebra. 

EngllKh. 

(Jeneral science. 
Ani'ienl history 
Manual Iruiniiig. 
Domestic .science. 
Agricuiturc. 

Rai»id calnilation. 
c 0 in III c r c 1 a 1 
arithmetic. 
Music. 

English. 

Algebra. 

(' o 111 ni e r c 1 a 1 
arithmetic, pen- 
manship. 
Ancient hiMory. 
General .si ienoe. 
AgrinillUie. 
Muntml training. 
Domestic science. 
Music. 

English. 

Aigehru. 

Manual train- 
ing, agricul- 
ture, or do- 
mpstir srlenrr, 
(leneral .science 
Ancient lusiory. 
ALTieiilture. 
CommercmiHrillv 
metic, penmarv 
.ship. 

Music. 

lOlh 

i 

KnirllHh. 

Plane Keonietry. 
I.atln. 

Modem history. 

Mnmml training. 

Holuny. 

iltx)kkeepinp. 

Airrlrulturo. 

Music. 

English. 

Plane geometry. 
Botan) . 

Modem history. 
Maniml imming. 
Agriculture. 
BonkkoepiDg. 
Music, 

• 

English. 

Plane geometry. 
Botany. 

Modern history. 
Manual training. 
I>oniC!Stie .science. 
Bookkeeping.. 
Agriculture. 
Music. 

Engllah. 

Plane geometry. 
RookKeeplng. 

Botany. 

Agrn iiltiire. 
Modern hi.siory. 
Ma^nl training. 
Doi«.siic science. 
Musk. 

l-zigllsh. 
(•eometr) . 
Manual tralnloc, 
agriculture, or 
d o m e N t 1 r 
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Bookkeeping 
Botany. 
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MiKleru history. 
MiLsie. 

lUh. 

1 

M 

KnirlUh. 

! Latin or French. 
Advanced alge- 
bra. 

Solid geometry. 

!■ conomicji. 

rhemistry. 

I'yprwriting. 

Agriculture. 

Music. 

English. 

I.atln or French. 
Advanced alge- 
bra and aolld 
gmimetry. 
Chemistry. 
Agriculture. 
Kconomlcs. 
TypewrltiDg. 
Miisic. 

English. 

Cheml.stry. 
Advoneea algebra. 
Solid geometry. 
Shorttiand. 

Tyi>c writing. 

Economics. 

French. 

Masic. 

Eogllnh. 

.*^horthand and 
typewriting. 

Advancwl book- 
kocfiing. 

Advaiice<l algebra. 
Solid pHimotry. 
French. 
Economics. 
Chemistry. 

Music. 

Manual training, 
agrlcultore. nr 
d o in e s t 1 r 
aclence. 
English. 
Chemistry. 
Adyanced algebra 
Solid coomtiry. 
Frcnct. 

Tyi>e writing. 
Music. 

12lh. 

Phy.Hlcc,rhemU- 
1 try, or botany. 
Latin or French, 
r, S, hlntory 
and clvtca, 
English. 

Spanish. 

Public speaking. 
DoitipsMc ‘jrienre. 
Shorthand. 
Tyi»ewritinp. 

Physlca, 

L. S. history 
and civics. 
Latin or French. 

Spaulsh. 

English. 

Punlic speaking. 
Dome,stlr science. 
Shorthand. 
Ty|>owriling. 

U. 8. history and 
clvlca. 

Physics. 

Kngli.sh. 
Shorthand. 
Tynewriling. 
Punlic speaking. 
French. 

Spanish. 

Mu.sic. 

L. 8. history and 
civics. 

Shorthand and 

EnW""*" 

S|)uiiish. 

French. 

Physics. 

Music. 

ir, N. hutorr 
and civics. 

Manual tralnlna, 
agriculture, nr 
do m p s t 1 r 
science. 

English. 

1 'by. SICS. 

Shorthand. . 

Typewriting. 

French. 

Spanish. 

Public six’uldn.g. 
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Ecoriomlrs, Bolld ;?eoraptr>’. a<lvanc(Hl alK^bra, ;K*nniariRhlp, triponoraetry, nnd coiii- 
(DPrti;il orltlinii'tlc nrc one H4*nieMltT HubJ»K!t. 

1 The Yonitional roursoR rtHiuire thr student to ta)«e all tJie work olTrred in tin ih puii- 
' inent 

Siitot ‘11 units nn' rofjuinKl for jrmdnatlon. 

Suhjirts printed In heavy type arv required. Other aubjocta are optional. f 

No student will Ihp allowed to rarrv more limn four KobJiH'tB who Ims ncd d 4 m»» pood 
work in at least four Kul»j 4 *tc*tH durlnp the prt‘i'<»<linp semester. 
rh(»ice of optional subject » must I»e si» orranp'il as to agree with the reuninr program. 
Any student may clKHJse an optional subjeil offerwl In a lower grade if the program 
I j 4 ‘rmiis ami the principal approven. 

The noacolUw preiairatory coursos will also admit to college if care is taken in select- 
ing tlu‘ right options. 

In thi* general course at least throe units must U‘ sccnired in one suhjecr oth<*r than 
hogllsli and matiuMiiatlCR. 

Solifl geometry may la* oniitU*d In sclentillc course if physit*«. cliemlstry, atol Imtauy 

f.n* .S4*lected. 

rr<*<lit win not Ik» giv<n townnl college entmace for less timii two years’ work in one 
roreign language. 

riounistry may 1 k» sulist 1 tiitinl for Iwtnny In mending c<dl(*gc entrance rfs|iiireineiiiH. 
Inwall courM‘s stndeiitH slioiihl .select tliree yearH* work in one line in addition to K.ng- 
llsli. iMuinilstry Is re4|ulretl in the home econoQiU*« course. 



VOCATIONAL DEPARTMENTS AND COimSES. 

HOME ECONOMICS. 

The hoiiie economics course of study is designed to meet the needs 
of two groups of students, tliose from rural and those from town 
homes. The two groups have much in common, for the entire com- 
munity is dependent upon farming industries. The population, 
while steadily growing, is shifting and prosperity is general. 

(Jirls takirtg the coui’se and planning to stay at liome or major in 
home economics in college are encouraged to take the full four yeui-s 
offered r tho.se going intootlier lyies take only the first two years. 

The scliool year is divided into two seniestei-s. Clotliing is studied 
the first semester; foods the second semester. 

The clothing course of study includes — 

I’irsi year (one seme.ster): KeoiiniuiiHil planning; ami iiutkiim' of cotUMi giir- 
iiumls. 

Sm-niid year ( one semester) : Textiles and drewninkliij:. 

Third your (one soinester): Millinery and liome furnl.sliln^j. 

F<»urth year (one semester) : Advanced drt^ssiimklng ami tailoring. 

The food coui’se of study includes — 

First year (one scniester) : Food preparation. 

S(H-ond year (<»ne semester) : Elementary dietetics and serving meals. 

Third year (tme .semester); Lairi'e-iiuniitity rookery. 

Fourth year (one semester) : tlouseliulU niuiint,'eiueiit ; Iioiur care of .slrk. 


i 
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sr.wixc;. 

(OiH* Five 70-MImite PeritulH W^^t^kly.) 

I i;:sT YLAii j ^ 

I. A inis . * > - 

1. 'r»> teai'li lli(* riiiHlaiiH'ni.ils of lioino iIiTssinakiii;^. 

To ^ivt* Iniiiiln;; in wiso seli^ction of materials and desi;;ns. 

^.*5. To einplmsize ni'atness ami aeruracy in ail work. 

4 . To develop skill in workiii;^ with simple cotton materials. 

I I. Scope of course : ® 

Hand sewing; (plain and <li‘coi*a(ive slitclies), use ami care of scwiim 
macldm», u.se of coinnu'ndiil patterns, can* ami re|mlr of clolliin;: wiili 
practical application on worn ;carments, study of matcudals, study of ap 
t prtipriate do'ss for ld;,di-scliool ^drls. 

1‘roldenis: rdooimu’s. slip or petticoat, ni;:Id;:o\vn, middy lihmse, apron. 

9 ^rlii^dmm school dress. 

Notebook rcMpiired. 

III. Kefereiircs: 'fextilcs and riothln;;, hy Mcflowan and Walti*; SlielPT and 
riotbin;:. I»y Kinne :iiid (NioL^y; rbdliiu;: for Wcunen, hy Laura Haldt. 

DKESSM.VKINd. 

• (Om* Semesic'r, I'ive 7u-miiuil(‘ i'eriods \VcM‘kly. ) 

SKCONU YK.\U. 

I. Aims, 

1. To ^dvo iiraclice in workin;: with maleri.,ls olli(*r tli.m cotton, 
li. To leach planning' uf Kurments with reference to wardrobe ami l.i 
family hudKet. 

l\. To ;:ive a knowled;:e of materials throuj;li study of textile.s. 

^ II. Sco|K* of course: 

rostuim* desi;:idn^, alteration of comim*pWal patterns, clothin^^ hiidp'is. 
t(‘xtile study, and testing:. 

lYoldeins: Dress of thin cotton material, such as tissue ^in;:ham, voilr. 
or ca-;;andie; wool skirt or dress; silk dress or blouse (one silk or wind' 
texlile notebook reipiired). 

III. Text: Textiles and t'lothin;;, by McGowan and Waite. 

IV. IbTerencC'i : riothing for W<»inen, hy Haldt > ro.stuim* Desi^ni, hy Izor; 

1 M'essmakin;:, by. lane Fale.s. 


FIRST VK.VK (’OOKINc;. 

(One Snuesier. ) 

Aim of course: 

1. To teach the underlyin;: principles of the cookery of foods. 

‘J. Til eneournm* home application of work. 

Ik To develop liahltB of work, honesty, atriiracy. ndiahlllty. re.sponsll)lllt,v. 
ami manners. 

4. To aid j,drls to l)ecome home makers. 

Content of cour^: 

Hy the sequence of food principles and meals the followin;; problems of 
cookery were ccnslderetl : 

1. (’are of lalmratory, home kitchen, tiud K^*u^ral order of work. 


^ 3 . Laundry — t*nre of tow'els and home work. 
3. Fttels, flroless cooker; pressure ciH)ker. 

4* Water — bevernces. 
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5. Carbohydrates, supir and fruits, rcM’oals, vegetables, Ilnur mixtures. 

(i. Fats and nils, fats in foods and as a cookin;; medium. 

7. I’rolein— milk, e^^^^s, cheese, meals, llsh, gelatin, vegetables ricli In protein. 

8. Vitamimx 

y. 1alde service, planning, preparing, serving of breakfasts and luncheons, 
serving at formal dinners. 

Id. <*ost, number of servings, and time recpilred to prejiare each recipe were 
e.'Jtiuialeil. 



(One Semest<‘r. ) 

Aim of course: 

1. To tench elemenfiiry dietetlcg mid tlie planning of wcll-ha lanced meals. 

To inerea.se interest in tlie priticiples of cooker.v. 

To secure cooperation wltli the home and liolp solve Its jiroldems. 

4. To help in vocntlona4 guidance. 

Content of course: 

1. Pre.servatlon of foods l)y canning, drying, smoking, and the use of pre- 
servatives. Home and conmierclal methods conii)ared. 

2. Review of the principles of cooking. 

.'1. Study of the composttlon and food value of foods. 

4. Process of digestion. 

5. Hundred calorie imrtlons of con)ilH)n foods weighed and mensure<l. 

(1. I Innning of dietaries, keeping exact record of food eaten, calories, and 
d»st for one week. 

7. Planning diet^ for overweight and underweight conditions. 

8. Feeding of children. 
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U, S|)e<'ial diets discussed for tul)ercular patient, conditions of constipation, 
and feeding the convalescent. 

10. I)is<‘Usslon of school lunches, planninjr those hrou^dit from home, nntl 
selection <»f those s(d<l at school. 

11. Fninlly foo<l !)iid^'ets : tllvision of inom\v for the different hiodstuH'^. 


TIIIKI) VE.Mt. (1) HOME Fl'HNIsniNG : < J ) MILLINKUV. 
(One Semester.) 


Home FurnUhinfh 


I. Aims: ^ 

1. To Incroa.se Interest In and appr(»ciatlon ft>r th(» lioine as the center 
of family life. 

12. To tiuicii the prliud|des of an as npidled to tlie furnl.'^lduK of a Imm- 
To ^xlve t>ractice in home furnisiiin^ by means of school and hoin* 
j)roJects. 



HAT MADE BY WEARER. HAT MAcJ^ BY WEARER. 


I I. Sc<»pe of cour.se : 

Study iff line, form, and color * harmony and a))|dicatioii to Imnio 
fumIshinKS. ' 

IM’actlcal home projects stdeoted l»y jrirls under suiM‘rvision of teaclier 

Notebook work: Detailed plans fnr furnishing; «*r ndundshiin^ a horn* 
on u dellnite jillowance. 

III. References: 

Interior De<‘oration for tlie Small Home, liy Uolfe; Interior Decoration 
hy Parsons; Oriental ItUKS. by Mumford; Furniture of Olden 'rimes. h\ 
Frances ('lary M4»rse ; House lleautlful; and IIou.se ami Garden. 

liHHinerif. 

I. Alms: 

To teach the fundamentals of home inlliinery and to pive practice In tlie 
making and trimming of hats. 

II. Scoi>e of course: 

Drafting and designing hats In paper; making brims of buckram, flexible 
net and crinoline; use of various,^^ fabrics, aucli as silk, straw cloth, ami 
braid, according to season; use of wire in making framcH; remodeling. 

Problems: Si>ort hat, dress hat, remodeled hut; hamlnmde flowers ami 
triiniiilagH sultuhle for huts and dresses. 
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HU liTII ^KA|{. ADVANCKH nitKSSMAKINC. AND SIAII’I.K ’1 A 1 1.OItl N<i. 

IV ' (One Soiiicslor. ) 

I. Aims: 

I. To ;:ivo n |»r«clic!il kno\\|i‘<l;:c of ilcsi^jrniii::. makiiii', iind 

sini|iU‘ tiiiloriii;;. 

To furihrr prarti**e in (lri*ssinakii;^r. 

II. -Srnj,i» uT cnlll-se : 

Siiiiplo ilraniii^"; drsi^aiint: paitmis nii ronii ; tailnriiiL: 

ProMiMiis : Suit nr rnnl, ^radiiat inn t|i'«*ss, ami slip 411 * similai' piaililniii. 
.\4 i!i*Imi 4»U n*<piiriMl. 

I 

III. Krft‘ri‘iKt‘s ; ( ’hil liiii«" r»»r \V4inn‘n, l»y Iia Ml _ I >n*ssiiiakiii^". Iiv .lain* Talrs. 

•jIiikI) \ i:ak lamhs. . 


( Oln* Sniin^lnr. ) 


,\iiii of 4*nursi‘: 

I. 'I’o (lc\ t»lnp skill ill la r^i‘-!|iiaiil ity i imkiMy, imt as a Iradr nr niaiipintail 
trainiii;; for insi it utimml niana;:niuMit Imt tlio trainiii.i: that waaihl la* us4>- 
liil ill tlie fanii llnIm^ 

‘J. Tn prarlirn in plaimiii;; tlio distrilmtinii i>f work tn dltToreiit 

wnrkrrs. 

.'k 'I'n nil a|ipreiiatinii nl' lht‘ inst. selling pri(‘o, and prnlits nf ilif- 

IVrniit typos of Iiiiirli r4»niiis, lostaiiiaiils. lalVlfrias, oh*. 

% w ■ 

rniiiHii of i’ourso: ", m 

I. I’roparat inti of fnnils fii In^ s<dd in tluMiim^ riMiiii. Vo;;otahh^s, s;md- 
wii lins, snaps, salads, iiioats, meat siihst itales, and desserts. 

L*. Standard nr ^a*iua*al recdjies with iiindilieatinns for r»0 servin;:s. 

Ik IManniiiK nienas. eomhinations of fiHMis (‘xpeeUaf hy patnms. 

4. Standardiy.atinii nf servin;:s as to size, uniform ]»rodaet, and east. 

n. Kstiniatinii nf n»sts, nf total reiipes, |ht servin;^^ and ninditirat inns 
of recipes fia* seasons, elTect in^Maisl. 

r». Storage of final in lar;.;4‘ quantities. 

7. lUiyiiiK in (piantity versus small aimamis. 

5. Study of laneli-ronm ('qaipmeiit, sele<*tion, care, ami apki^ep. 

U. Ke<*pinK of rec«irds. simple t.xpes i»f accoaiitia;:. 

10. IMannin^^ ineiias. orders, diiiin;;-room arran;:eineiit, and diroratinii. * 
aiHl servin^^ force lor sp^ndal liiiiclieniis and hlinqaet.s. 

II, Id vision of <*lass into Kt’etips, to sc*rve prmtic4‘ nn*als for the lancli 

1*04011 nsiiiK tin* lafeltuia kitchen and <M|nipim»nt. » 


roi T KTl I V K A It — F< )i ms. 

(One Semester^ 

Aim of <*ourse: , ^ 

1. To Ki'e tin* prim iples of home management and planninir. 

‘J. To Kive training In care of sick in the limiie. 

(’indent (ff coarse: 

1. Study of averaKe income, with a hud^et for lioine ex|)enditiires. 

2. (’onsideratlon of factors which afTeid claace of hHatioii of tlie home, 

arrua).cemeat and numher of rooms, materials to he used. ^ 

Jl. (’are of the sii k room, ventilation, makiiij; the l>eds, chMUiiiiK Moors, viv. 
4. (’hoh*e 4)f materials to lie as4Ml hi a sick room for walls, thiur, draia^s, 
ami hed. 

fi. rreiniutioiis to take in <*ure of patient with liifivthms disease. 
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The Smith-Hushes woi-k in iisriculturo Wiis established in this 

scliool in ID’Jl in an endeavor to more Vloseiv correlate the work of 

•> % 

the si-'hool with the leittlins and almost exclusive industr}' of the 
community — namely, farming. The i)rincii>al sources of income for 
the farmer in this st'ction are' dairying, jxmltry, small fruits, and 
s('eds. Tlie work given consists of a general course in animal Inis- 
handry for one-half year, the balance of which is given over to a 
study of daily farming exclusively. This is given tlie first year, 
ami consists of work in a study of the breeds, work in judging, milk 
testing, etc. Tlie animals are studied in their natural environment— 
that is, the dairy farm itself. I'his is accomplished by field trips to 
the surrounding farms, for which a school truck is jiroviiled. No 
exclu.sive poultry course has as yet been introduced, but if present 
conditions continue it will soon be added. Poultry is studied in con- 
nection with the general animal-husbandry course aud somewhat eiii- 
phasi/.ed. In connection with the first year's work, projects condst 
of all phases of poultry raising ami records aiul tests on daily herds. 
About 80 cows are now on test with students, and imultiy projects 
vaiy from 100 up to l.r.OO laying hens. Most of these are pur- 
chased as day-old chicks, hut feed aud pioduction records are kept 
from the time obtained. 

The swond year's work consists of«»a study of crops and soils. 
This is made seasonal as much as possible and hx-al crops -and con- 
ditions ai-e stressed. In connection with. this year's work all phases 
of fruit production are studied, particularly those applying to the 
small fruits and a study of propagation, spraying, pruning, and 
grafting. More <tteharils are ollered than the class can possibly care 
for, hut during the past spring about 175 trees were pruned by the 

class. > 

The third and last year's work consists of one si‘ytester's work in 
farm mechanics and farm machinery and one semester of a study of 
the dltfeirnt phases of farm management. For the .study of funn 
machinery the local implement men throw open their warehouses. 
'Tlitf. different machines and their work are also studied in the Held. 

Projwts are also carried the last two-yeai-s, which consist of fiirm 
accounts, jHitatoes, seCd crops, small fruits, etc., or the first-year proj- 
ect may be enlarged and continued. 

Tho em-ollment in vocational agricidture has increased from M 
in 1019 to 67 in 10^2-23, and considerable inteivst is being shown in 
the work by the community at large. 
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SAMPLE PROJECT IX POULTRY, 

I One boy is caring for 225 laying hens anti has 1,000 chicks pur- 
cliasctl at one day old. He gets principles of bmoding, culling,' feed- 
ing for growth and for production, and marketing of product. 
Since November 1, 1922, his sales of eggs have averftged moiv than 
iiloo per month, of which apj)roximately one-half was profit. This 
j)i*oject was stalled in the fall of 1921. Since that time one laying 
house, 20 by 3G feet, and a brooder house, IG by 24 feet, have bwn 
built. He. is planning to build another laying house this sununer. 
He has become very much intei-ested in chickens, and will probably 
follow some phase of poultry production after completing school. 

Ill poultry projects the following records are kept: 


POULTRY ON THE SCHOOL GROUNDS. 

1. Coat of feed, grit, litter, disinfectants, and all incidental ex- 
penses such as depreciation, equipment, labor, etc. 

2. All proiiucts sold, used at home, or on hand at the completion 

of The year. Anything used at home is figured at current market 
prices. r 

Projects in seed production, including cabbage, spinach, turnip, 
beet, and rutabaga, are now going on. Complete cost accounts are 
kept and considerable outside reading required in connection with 
these, as well as all other projects. ^ 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The purpose and aim of agriculture in the Mount Vernon Union 
High School is as follows : To give the student a broad klftwledge 
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of the funduinentuls Jiiul-twinciples underlying agriculture anil re- 
luted subjects; to acquaint the student with the best modern methods 
in the application and science of farming: to offer furtlier training 
in academic subjects which will qualify him to become a progressive 
farmer and a good citizen. 

The course of study in agriculture covers three years’ work. 

Tlie time includes seven and one-half hours of clas.s work per 
week, and equal amount of work will be required by each student 
on some supervised home project. 

At least 7^ honr.s per week will Ik* given to one. technical related 
subject, and 7| hours to a nonrelated subject, as practical Knglisli. 
(ivies, bookkeeping. 


Text: T^-pes and Breeds of Farm Animals, liy Plumb. 

References: Tractice of Judginji LivestiMk, l)y (tuy; Purdue Bulletin No. 29; 
Feeds and Feeding, by Henry and Morris«in; Breeds and Hret'ding, by Henry 
and Morrison; Beef Production, by Humford ; State Exi>eriiiieiit Station. 

A complete hlgti-scliool agricultural hlirnry is maintained, and tlie agricul- 
ture department l.s kept In close touch with all ex|ierlmeiit stations. Ten 
monthly and wi*ekly iieriodlculs are on the library lists. 


Stock Judgiug: 

.-\. Study of form and function of animal parts Ity aasins of sCon* card ami 
comparative Judging. 

B. Kstlninting weights by comparison. ' 

(’. Methods of telling age of (1) horses. (2) cattle. 

1>. Various defects nnd diseases: (1) Cause, (*J) syaipioins, cu remedies. 

E. ftail.s and action of the horse. 

F. The Ideal type of — 

1. Horse: (a) Saddler, (h) tr»>tter. (r) draft. {<l\ racer. ^ 

2. Beef cow: («| Different breeds. 

3. Pigs: (a) Lard tyitc, (6) bacon iy|H>. 

4. Sheep; (a) Mutton. ({;) wisd. 

5. Goats. 

0. Poultry. 

0. Study of iKsligrees. paying particular nttentlon to swine nnd dairy cattle. 

AVhile no laboratory book is used, the students are taken on trips j 
twice a week to judge animals and become acquainted with them. 
The score-card system is extensively used at first to give the student 
an idea of the value of various parts of the body. Later on, compara- 
tive judging is done without the use of score, cards, using draft hoi'ses 
common in this State. The farm is the laboratory, and animals are 
studied in their natural environment. 


FlH.^r VKAH. 


(First » 


Atiimul huMbatidry, 


Sicohe of 'ioork. 
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Project 1 . — The keeping and imuiagenient of hogs, poultry, cattle, 
sheep, goats, and rahhits for a term of one year or longer, keeping 
a ctniiplele lecord of time put in, expenditures, receipts, growtli of 
individuals, feeds, breed of stock, and everything that would pertain 
to the successful manugemeiit of any breed. 

ni!ST > 


^ (Soroiul Scim‘.'<ter J 

Dniryhu}. — ^Vs dairying* is the principal enterprise in Skagit 
County, this subject is one of the most important branches in the 
high-school curriculum, nie. entiie ilass is camiposed of y'oung men 
whose fathers are dairymen. For this reason dairy problems are 
diidied in close coopc'ration with the farm. Problems that inchido 
both scientific and j)iactical dairy methods are thoroughly worked 
out, so that a student linishing this coiu'se is well (|ualiHed to manage 
a dairy lierd. 

(tuflinr fif irfn'k\ 

% 

Tlio (Iniry (‘ow: {a) r)jilr,v fanning: as a proli!al)le business; (6) evolution 
of I ho dairy co\v;*(f ) seltMiinn of imiws : (1\ purity of lireeillng, (2) pediprees; 
(f/) s<‘le<ti(»n of dairy sires; (r) liuildiiij; up a dairy herd; (f) breeds of 
caMh': 1/7) foediiic: the dairy cow: (//) siltis and silajre; methods of keep- 
iin: re<*nrds; {j\ beni mammemtuit : (k) dairy barn and milk house: {h milk 
and its products; (m) market standards and ret|Uirements ; (a) testing milk 
imd creams by Hal)cock test. etc. 

Text: I^airy Farming, by Micbeal.s. 

Ueference: Hulletins. 

Time: Tliri'e recitaliims per week. TO mimites each: iwtt laboratory periods, 
7U minutes each ; liome projects to reciulre t^piivalent time, 

Liihoratory work consists of testing cream, milk, skim milk, 
sp|)arating, visiting dairy farms, creameries, condensers, and judg- 
ing dairy cattle. The students score up dairj’ bains, draw plans 
of barns, estimate dimensions-of silos for various herds, etc. Trips 
are made into the country and the siudents test milk and cream for 
farmers at their farms or at school. Demonstrations arc giveju, 
every year in various neighborhoods. This work is made practital 
and is applied to local conditions. Classes are called upon from time 
to time to test entire dairy herds in the suiTounding community as 
a part of the required work. 

Projects. — The most important projects are the milking and care 
of the cows, weighing the milk, testing, jj^ghing the feeds and 
balancing the rations, figuring out the cost per pound of milk, 
cost per pound of butter, cost of feeds, etc. — in other words, keeping 
a complete record of the dairy herd. 
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SFCONO VKAI«. 

(First Somes(f»r. i 

Fl^U cropH and Hoih . — Field crops and soiJ.s are very important. 
Without either ^the Nation's food supply would soon be u.scd up. 
The study of these two most im{X)ilant phases of apriculture aini«i 
to relate them to local conditions. Tlie nio.st important crops of tliis 
community are studied and the student made familiar with lliem. 
Soils are analyzed, and experiments carried out with different crops 
on different soils. 

The course includes the following:: 

I. < Uj!ssih<*nti<tn of field crops: (a) Definition of terms; (h) clnssiiiration 
of (Top^l (^‘1 use of crops ; (d) choice of (Tot^s; (c) (liversificnti(»n. 

II. The prowtii of plants: (a) The seefl and its ^Termination ; (h) what the 
leaves do; (r ) the roots and their uses; (d) elements of plant food and their 
uses; (ri tlie production of set'll. 

III. Grain crops: (r?) rorn— (1) Origin and desiTiption ; (2) soils ami fer- 
tilizers; (;d niltivation; (-1) diseases and inserts; (5) Jud^in^; (^) wheat: 
(c) onts; (rf) barley; (c) rye; (/) flax. 

IV. Forage crops: (fi) Introduction; (h) ninkinir of a meailow ; (c)^iav 
and hay nuikint;; (d) pasltires; irj the ^rass<'s; (f) i>erennial grasses; Igj 
annual jrrnssea; (/t) the clovers; (i) alfnlfa; ()) root emps. * 

V. Hf»tnttfm of cmp.s: ( ) Advantages; (h) efTect on physical condition of 
soil; (c) keeping down wi'eils; id) erTind on crop yields; (e) relation of soil 
fertility; (/) rotations for difTcn^nt siMdhm.s. 

VI. Weeds: (a) Ulnsses of wiH'iis; tM methods of eradication. 

Text: Field Crops, hy W'llson and Warhnrton. 

References: Soils nnd Fertilizers, hy Snyder; Forage and Fiber (’rops. l\v 
Hunt ; Soils and Soil Fertility, hy Whit.soii and Walster: The Soil, hy KiiiL". 

Three recltatl(»ns, 70 mlnnte.s each, and two lalnirnfory iKuiods, 70 mjnut«':» 
each. i>er week. 

Frr>Jt'cts: I'he.se will Include tlie growing ami (^pcriinent ing with varoms 
tield crops, such as oats, potato^^, etc., adapted to local conditions. • 

SKFUNU VKAIt. 
tSe<*ond Semester.) 

Gemral hortiruUurc . — After studying home gardens, the students 
draw plans of a garden and hotbed, and each spring a garden is 
planted on the campus. The sttidents build the hotl)ed nnd put in 
all of the garden, taking care of it, and keep records of time of 
planting, appearance of plants, etc. Visits are made to gardens nnd 
orchards in the vicinity, nnd first-hnnd informntion is obtained from 
the owner. 

Orchards are studied with regard to their improvement. Differ- 
ent fruits arc classified and judged nnd plant breeding is given care- 
ful study. 
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I, riio veuPlnlHe garden : ( fi l giirihMiiim ; {h\ i;iird<'niii;r in ccnend. 

II. Nliinures — O/I Clas.<es; (ll Aniniiil inamires ; CJi ure<‘n mainir«‘s. 

Ill ( In rden f Hinge: (niohjec;; ( M garden Implemeiils. 

IV. Set'll sowing and trunsplnnting. « 

V. S(*e(ls and swil grmving. 

VI Glass strui’tures: pii llutluMls ami rold franies; (Li grii'nlmusi's. 

VII. In.scots and weeds. 

VIII. Marketing: («) .Advertising: ('u st-lling; ( * i grading, etv. 

IX. Vegetables and fruits for oxlilldtiim. 

X. Orchard tillage. 

■ XI. l'lnssitlcatii>n of fruit tnrs. 

Xll. (.'are of tns's ; ( « i Sprii.viiig ; ( 'o pruning. 

T' \ts; Gs'im'Ii's Vcgctahh' < Sardeniug : (IriM'ii s Popular Krnit Growing. 
Kcfcrences: Spni.ving of Plants. l*.v Sodeiimii ; Plant Itrecding. h.v P.nile.v ; 
Km-.v< loi»cdia of Practical llort Icnlture. la I..owtlicr. 

Tina': Three reiitntioiis. 70 minutes piicli. and two laboratories. 7n minutes 
om h iK'r week. 

P/ojrrfx. — 1, Krepinix a liotbeil or hothouse and prowinp vepe- 
lalili's for the market anti for home use. Tltis includes e.xperiinents 
with ditfen*nt veget^ihles atul grrowing!: vegetaltles tliat meet market 
coiuiit ions. 

'1 Heinif a mcinl>t‘r of s» Itoy.s* iiial fril ls' «rur(icning cluh or acting; 
as a lettder for the cluhin the coimminit v. 

;i. (riDwing; a pnrtlen dtiring the spring anti summer months, with 
roiiiplcto written record showingr time put in. expenthtures. receipts, 
amount raised, etc. 

4. Kaising;seed plants, sueli as calihuire. imi ngles. oiitons, rutahagfiis. 
carrots, parsnips, cauliflower, celery, kolnihi. Each of these crttps 
re(|iiires two years' time. 

o. llaviiifr coinjdete charge of an orchard for a period of 1 year 
or lougrer. | 


I. Farm managtMucnt. 

II. 'riiis course consists of pnidical problems which fanners en- 
gagetl in dairying, stock raising, general or special izwl fstnning, have 
to contend with. Practically ever}’ student enrolled in this course 
is a farmer’s son, so that each student has his own farm piobloms to 
work out. 

III. Among the topics given special attention are: 

I. Shall I be a farmer? (o) PrefUs to 1«> expected; (b) coat of living 
on farniB, etc. 

•J. Typea of farming: (o) Examplet* nf the Inllnenix* of climate, soil, and 
typography; (b) relation of irnnsportntlon to t.vpe of farming; (c) rela- 
tion of lnl>or to tyiM* farming, etc. 

II. Diversified and specialized farming. 


Til I UP VK \l{. 


(First Senu'^ter. ) 
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4. Irifriisivr ;in«l oxtonsive fnrmiiiK: InhMisivp nufl extensive* nieth- 

«kIs: (//) inuMisiviMinil I'xlrnslvi^ iMiter|irisf»s. 

»», ^Inintuiii iii|^ (In* fi*rlility of tlip hind^ (<m Or^unir iiiutoriiiis ; (5) 
mineral materials; <r) t-lieiiiical fertilizorh^niirouen, ralrinm. pliosplmrus, 
ami iMitassinm ; {tl) ftmn rnaimres. 

d. Size of farms. 

7. (^ipitalf (f/) Wavs of farmin;: with small rapilal ; (M relafinnof 
capital to prt»fif.s; iri |jf(» insuranre for farmers. 

N. Methods of reiilin;: land. 

II. Farm labor. 

in. Farm <M|ui|nnt‘iit. 

II. < roppinu (<n Krasntis fi«r crnp rol.iiinn; Huiracitr- 

islic.v; of a ^'“"1 «T<i|>piii;; syst«*rii. • 

IJ. MarkHiim fai'iii priiilurts; ( /; ) Time ti> s«'ll prnihirl.s; < i wa.\.s nf 

sfiliii): pro(Juc(.s. 

l.'{. Farm n><-«>nls- ami ac-niints; (m Kin. Is .if mils; (/,» a.-<-..uni 

with persons or linns; (r) animal iiivenlorv ; (//i nieipts ainl expenses. 

1-1. (Jeneral review <if nil previous auri.-ultiiral w.trk. 

> le\i; INiirren's Farm .Manimenieiil. 

lime; Tlireo recilalioiis of 70 minutes en.li ntnl lal»irnt<>r.\ i.erioils of 70 
miniitt's eaeli jier week, 

I'rojeels: * 

I. Taking over tia* fiiriii aironois for the year. 

II. (Irowtng any erop ami having iis iiiinplete nianagenient. 

III. SiiperintPnding Ihe l.uil.liiig of aii,\ strnetiire on the farm. 

IV. Taking over the imiimgement of an on lianl. This woiihl im-lmle niliivat- 
iiig. spraying, pruning, market eomlitioiis. ele. 

V. Raising I.ees; anti making a speeiiil study tif liees. 

\ I. Superintending the huyiiig ami .selling of ever.Mhlng on the father's farm 
for a tmni of )> months or 1 year. 

Mamml tmni’nuj . — It i.s our |)iii'|iose in llie subject of manual 
training to apitroiscli the boy from a prailieal rather than from a 
theoretic stamlpoint. lie applies liis .skill to the i)roject both men- ' 
(ally and pby.sically. 'I'lie problem is imaged, then drawn out ou a 
. piece of paiH-r. From this be applies bis physical skill to prove 
bis judgment, d'his brings tip many minor jtroblems that are en- 
tirely im.seen in a drawing and enables (be la>y to imderstaml the 
problems of const met ion and assendiling. 

The problems used vsiry eonsidenibly, depending upon the skill 
and interests of the individual. With tlie advice of the instructor 
the pupil selects a project which he is most interested in and can 
make use of, ^et the piipil is guided so that tlie training he receives 
will l)e of value to Itim beyond the .shop. 

A country hoy i.s ailvised to construct a farm project along with 
something demanding skilled work, sucli ns a piece of furnitui-e. 
If a boy is interest etl in cabinet making of any jjhn.se, he is e.\i>ectcd 
to constrtict a difHcult problem involving many diffei*ent phases of 
the work, while a boy taking this subject for lU) sjHJcial vocational 
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aim is given various kinds of work, not sp difficult, but yet those 
which will give him a drill in the use of many different kinds of 
tools. 

Mrcliiiincal drairinr /. — The work of the freshman year consists of > 
projections and developments. This is a drill in the use of draw- 
ing to(»ls as well as teaching the conventions of drawing. It also 
ienche> the pupil to read a drawing and image an ohject. 

! The work of the sophomore year consists of a course in machine 
drawing and teaches the conventions connected with this tyj>e of 
drawing as well as the mechanical const ructit>n. 

The work of the junior year consists of a course in architectural 
drawing. This course takes as ils problem an original design for a 
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garage. It emphasizes the cofivenience of architectural drawing as 
well as construction. 

Tlie senior year is a eontiiuiafion of the junior year, using a house 
as its problem. In this work the problem of constniction is espe- 
cially emphasized. 

Shop irork . — Tlie l>e'nch woi’k of the freshman year consists of 
simple projects bringing in principally the half-lap joint, surfac- 
ing, and squaring material to 'size. Tlie projects are small, not 
involving a problem of construction, but the stress is laid upon, 
the use of hand tools which are most commonly used, such as the saw, 
plane, square, marking gauge, and chisel. The shellac finish being 
easy to apply and handle is intro<luced as a finish to the projects. 

Tlie soplioinore year is iiuire or less a continuation of the fresh- 
man year, but puts some stress upon a problem of construction along 
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with the drill in the tree of hund tools. Tlie second-semester stu- 
dents are allow’ed to use power niiichinery, which permits the pupib 
to give more nttontion to tlie problem of constniction and les 
to the use of hand tools. The mortise-aml-tenon joint is emphasized 


along with its use of shellac. 

The junior year's work consists of problems. of construction. Th? 
pupil is expected to tiesign a large project and proportion it properly 
with the advice of the instructor. Mitering and more exact joints 
are demanded. The prublem of linishing is especially em 
in this course, demanding that the pupil use patience and he par 
ticular not only throughout the construction but also in the Hnishinj 
touches. ^ 

Tlie senior year’s work is not so definite in its purpose, but \- 
adapted more to the individual’s needs. In some cases a problem 
of construction is emphasized; in others, exactness of work. Both 
are really involved, but more stress is laid upon one than the other 
os it may apply to the individual. Carving and inlay work is an 
example of exactness, bringing out the finest work in cabinet- 
making, while in the problem of construction a writing desk, an 
extension table, a phonograph, or a large farm project, such as > 
hayrack 6r wagon box, are gmid projects, bringing out the oon 
structive idea of a contractor or carpenter along with exact work. 

Commercud course of studi /. — Tlie commercial course of thii 
school was inaugurated in the fall of 1914 with a mere handful of 
students. It has grown steadily until there are at present approsi 
mately 150 students enrolled in the department. The subjects and 
time devoted to each arc as follows: Shorthand, two years; type 
writing, two years; bookkeejiing, two years: hhiglish, four yean, 
which includes one semester of business Englisli; penmanship, one 
somester; bu.sine.ss aritlinietic. one senic.ster; a ml- business spelling, 
one semester. Students enrolled for the complete commercial course 
also receive instruction in stencil cutting, in the use of the adding 
and calculating machines, rapid roller copier, mimeograph, miraeo- 
scope, and graphic duplicator. Instniction is also given in vertical 
nlphabeticai, and numerical filing. Wlien selecting textbooks, can 
is taken to select only those that glTe the students a practical, work- 
ing, commercial education and, in so far as possible, training tie 
type best suited to our own conununity. For instance, in the 
• typewriting department, bud»ts that are made up of model bua- 
ness letters, legal forms, co^ documents, etc., are available that 
have been taken from tjia-^ces of local business and professionil 
men, and the advanced students are required to type these manj 
times, so that when any of these forms are dictated to them thef 
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know exactly how they should be arranged on the page. llTieii 
it was impossible to select texts of this tyi>e, special budgets were 
prepared to supplement the texts that were selected. However, the 
department fTas always kept in mind the necessity for training tliut 
ffOuKl also equip the students for positions in the larger cities an*& 
in other parts of the cotintry as well. 

B 

^TYPEWRITING. 

FIRST YEAR. 

1 

(First Semester.) 

Text : National Typewriting (Medal of 1-fenor Edition), by hupert 
P. SoKelle and Ida McLenan Culler. 

Credit : One civdit for the semester. 

Speed requirement: Twenty words a minute for ir> minutes. 

Tlie first 12 lessons of the text must Ixi completed, including all 
supplement ary work. Learn proper position, fingering, and mechan- 
ical parts of tlie machine. 

Five periods per week. 

F1H.ST YEAR. 

(Sec'ontl Semester.) 

Text: Rational Typewriting (Medal of Honor Edition), by 
Rupert P. SoRelle and Ida McLenan Cutler. 

Credit : One credit for the semester. * 

S|)(H-d reijuirement : Tliirty-five words a minute for IT) minutes. 
Five periods per week. Tlie student is required to coiiiplete the 
textbook. 

SECONP YEAR. 

(First Semester.) 

Review the first six lessons of the textbook, covering exercises for 
all fingei*s. AVork on Special Sjieed Building Budgets, prepared by 
E. E. Getchell; also work in < ircular-letter work, carbon-copy work, 
stencil cutting, preparing letters for copying on the rapid-roller 
copier and graphic duplicate and mimeographing. 

•Speed requirement: Forty-1 ve words per minute for 15 minutes. 
Credit: No credit is given for the second years work, although 
all students taking the complete commercial course are urged to 
take two years of typewriting, as this would thoroughly qualify 
them for the very best positions and increase their earning capacity. 
Students taking two years of shorthand must reserve a period or at 
kast a part of a period for transcribing their shorthand notes. 
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SK(’ONl> YKAK. 


(Swond Semostpr. t 


Tvpowritinji for itfis spmostrr iTquiiTs tin* student to do a great 
of circular- let ter work, copying: from roufih draft, bulletins, slion 
stories, typewriting: for the various departments of the wlmol, anJ 
Special .Speed Ibiihling lbidg:ets, i)rej)ared by P2. E. (letcliell. Tlipy 
are also given additional wor k in stencil cutting and mimeographing. 

^ work on the graphic duplicator, adding machine and raiiid-rollpi 
copier, aiul some’Nvork on the mimeoscope. The student is re(piiml 
to learn all kinds of business forms, dill'erent styles of letters, witli 
complete suggestions as to tin* best arrangement of the work on the 
page. The spwial budgets arc made up of model letters, busines,' 
forms, legal anil comt ilocumeiits, |■ough draft, etc. 'Fhe forms of 
court and legal documents are models that have heen taken from 
olHces of business men and attorneys in Mount X'ernon,' which fainil 
iai'izes the students with precisely the same kind of forms they will 
encounter when taking positions with the local business houses. 

Speed requiiement: Fifty-live words a minute for 15 minutes 

Credit ; No credit is given for the second year'.s work. 

General utatonunt. — All work must be rewi-itten which has moi? 
than three errors to the page. \Vork will bo graded as follows: Xo 
errors, E; one. error, (i: two errors, F; three errors, P; four error?, 
^^.-^nilure, and the. work will not be' accepted. 

All students are reipiired to take the Remington, Underworld, uml 
h. C. Smith typewriting tests, competing for the awards offered bj 
these companies. 

Freshmen and sophomores may take tyjiewriting as an elective. 
Full commercial .students ait*, urged not to schedule for typewritinj! 
until their junior year. % 

SHORTHAND. 
hMit^r Yi:.\u. 

i 

(First SemcHler. ) 

Complete the fii’St H» les.sons of the te.\t, including a thoroiiph 
review of each lesson. 

Text: The Robert F. Rose F\|H*rt System of .Shorthand. 

Five ri'citations per week. 

' Credit : One credit for the semester. 


FIR.ST YEAR- 


( Second Semester) 


Complete the text, covering numerals, conuneivial correspondenc#. 
law office work, and some work in court reporting. Review the leit 
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j in connoH ion with more. correspniKleiirc work in How to Heroine a 
j Privati* Serretarv, bv Robert K, Kose. 

Text; 'Pbe Roliert K. Rose Kxprrt System of Sbortband and How 
to Hocoine a Private Secretary, by Robert F. Hose. 

I Five recitations per week. 

Credit; One credit for the seini'stcr. 


SI. CO Ml YK.\I{. . ^ 

St'MU'siPi*. ) # 

A complete mastery of the principles of plirasinp and ibe layin^r 
(if !( sironjr foiindalion for speed,* wliicb reipiires mucb repetition 
Hork. are ibc supreme etVoiis diirin^r this semestn's work. <r 

Text: The Robert K. Rose- ExpeH System of Shorthand (review), 

:i speciallv pi'epiired w<ird and phrase list by E. H. Oetcbell to Ik* 
ii.q'd as a conlimious revii'w, and Dictation Coui-se in Husiness Liter- 
iitiire. by Charles (I. Rei^mer. 

Five recitiitions per week. Credit: One credit for the semester. 

secomi year. 

% 

(Second Srni<*ster.) 

Here the finisbin’p: work to make the student into an a/'cnrafe^ 
speedy,-and dependable writer must be done. 

The advanced dictation course is planned tor pjve the student a 
larpe. working vocabulary, to develop endurance in taking dictation, 
and to acquaint him with the liirrhest art in shorthand wrilinp. 
This course is arraii}:e<l to familiarize the student xvith business 
terms, ways of workiiifr, and to pvc him a thoronph training and 
drill in Imndlinjr the latest and most approved office forms. 

Text : The New Uni\ ersal Dictation Course, by W. Tj. Musiclv. 
This text cox'ers <liclalion in 25^ lines of business, thus acquaintinp 
the student with jrract ically every business term that he will ever 
oiuou liter in any business office. 

Five recitations per week. , 

BOOKKEEPING. 

FIRST YEAR. 

(First Seine.ster.) 

The first semester’s work of this course is designed to acquaint the 
student with the fundamental principles of debit and credit as 
tipplicd to doul)le*entry bookkeeping, including the use of the jour- 
nal. cashlMiok, sales Ixiok, purchase hook, and the ledger. 

Credit : One credit for the semester. 
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TexI : Twpntietli Century Hookkcepinp: ami Account inp, by James 
W. Baker, piiltlisliod by ibe Southwestern Publishing Co., .'*16 Mis- 
sion Street. Sun Francisco, Calif. ‘ W 

I'lnST Vl'.AK. 

( .'Semester. > 

The second semester's work gives practice in partnership bnokkeep 
ing, accounts with fixed assets, depreciation, operating and mm 
operating income, operating and nonoperating expense, coni rolling 
accounts, books of account, auxiliary hooks, business forms hikI 
vouchers, accruals and deferred items, adjusting entries and reporU 
partnerslup problems, consignments, etc. 

Credit: One ciaalit for the semest«*r. 

Text: Twentieth Century Bookkee[>ing and Accounting. 

^ SECOND YEAR, 

(Mrsl Si'UK'Ster.) 

Tlie work for the second year is planned to cover two (nil 
semesters’ work, and. aims to impart to the student a thoroupli 
knowledge of corporation bookkeeping and accounting. All tlie 
accounts necessary to the proper recortling of all transactions, iii 
connection with this class of bookkeeping, arc very clearly illustratd, 
and the student is laupiired to work out many problems and write 
up the sets. Income-tax procedure is taught, and the student isak 
required to prepare income-tax reports for a single proprietor, » 
partnership, and a corporation. Consideralde time is devot^ to 
special labor-saving methods, such as special ruling. 

Credit: One credit for each semester. 

Text: Twentieth Century Bookkeeping and .\ccounting. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. 

This course begins with a thorough review of the four funds 
mentals of arithmetic and teaches the short cuts that are recognized 
by business men and accountants as practicable. There are mimen)ik 
facility drills and the student is trained to do a great deal of the 
work mentally without the aid of pencil or paper, nie text iilso 
covers work in common and decimal fractions, percentage, graph? 
interest, problems in borrowing capital, bookkeepers’ problems in 
settling accounts, business ownerships and investments, denoininat*' 
numliers, income-tax procedure, etc. 

Credit : One credit for the semester. 

Scope of course : Topics enumerated above. 

Text r Business Arithmetic, by Preston Fk Curry. 

(Note. — There is frequently a first and second semester class in 
this subject.) , 
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PENMANSHIP. 

* 

Text : The Piilmer Melhod of Penmanship. C<^nineis ial School 
Kdition. 

Credil : One credit for tlie semester. 

(Note. — This is a oiic-aMiiestci' siihjcct, lKMn«r pven the si'cond 

><‘nipst<-r only.) • . - 

\ 

. PHYSICAI- HDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 

« 

Plivsiciil e<lucfftion for pirls in I'nion lliph School aims to'prive 
thefrirls health instinct ion. to form healtli hahitsj and to develop and 
irain them in healthful activities which will suit their particular 

needs. 

Tin* foiTiiation of healtli habits has been aidetl by examinations 
iml fnllow-up work by tlie kxal Ked Cross nui-se, by hygiene in- 
struction. an<l hy having each girl keep track of her own health 
habits by use of a card system. 

Activities for girls are deidded by a medical and physical examina- 
lion, wherein it is dQterniined whether the girl should have rest, 
•>1)00131 coirective treatment, or normal activity. The course in 
physical education is taken hy sill girls. 

The noritJal activities include general gymnastic exercise.s, stunts, 
and gsime.s. Since there is such a gieat intere.st. in game.s. every 
opport unity is taken to correlate gymnastic exercises with activities in 
jraine.s. hy giving an exercise which will develop skill in that actiinty 
and theiTfore in the game. G.anies. aside from gpoup ganies. which 
aiv used largely are jiiaygroiind bastdiall. long base, volley Ixill, 
kick ha.sel>all, cajitain liall. and similar games. 

In all their activities the ideal of sportsmanship is emphasized 
and the attempt made to have this same spirit carried over into 
other things by definite apjilication. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR BOYS. 


All Imys except those who are physically nnahle and those par- 
ticipating in athletics are re<piired to take physical exeivises for 
two periods weekly, each of 70 minutes duration, during the school 
year. 

About 125 boys were enrolled last year. Classes for the boys are. 
held on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

The first 15 minutes of each period is given to Swedish exercises. 
Special effort is made to cause the muscles present to respond readily 
0 volition, to improve the functional activity of the body, and to 
fountei-aci and correct tendencies to abnoniial development. These 
exercises are followed by about 10 minutes of pimple military drill, 
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I sucli as till* facings, squads right, etc., and ditfcicnt formations ii 

j marching. 

The nc.xt 20 minutes are devoted to games. The favonte game 
playiHl are basket ball, volley ball, and indoor baseball. 

All classes are excused 20 minut(*s iH'fore the closi* of the jierioi 
to give the classes ample lime to take a shower bath and divss. 

The work, as far as possible, is varied so as to keep the pupil 
keen and anxious to attend all classes. 

o 
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